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President Meiklejohn when conferring the degree of 
Doctor of Laws on Governor Coolidge at Amherst Col- 
lege last June, complimented him on teaching the lesson 
of “ adequate brevity.” 





A MOTTO 
“HAVE FAITH IN MASSACHUSETTS” 





A STATEMENT 
“ There is no right to strike against the public safety by any- 
body, anywhere, any time.” 
— From a telegram to Mr. Samuel Gompers, September 14, 1919. 





SOME OTHER STATEMENTS 


“Have faith in Massachusetts. In some unimportant detail some 
other States may surpass her, but in the general results, there is no place 
on earth where the people secure, in a larger measure, the blessings of 
organized government, and nowhere can those functions more properly 
be termed self-government. 

Do the day’s work. If it be to protect the rights of the weak, who- 
ever objects, do it. If it be to help a powerful corporation better to 
serve the people, whatever the opposition, do that. Expect to be called a 
stand-patter, but don’t be a stand-patter. Expect to be called a dema- 
gogue, but dont be a demagogue. Don’t hesitate to be as revolutionary as 
science. Dont hesitate to be as reactionary as the multiplication table. 
Don’t expect to build up the weak by pulling down the strong. Don’t 
hurry to legislate. Give administration a chance to catch up with legis- 
lation. 

We need a broader, firmer, deeper faith in the people—a faith that 
men degire to do right, that the Commonwealth is founded upon a right- 
eousness which will endure, a reconstructed faith that the final approval 
of the people is given not to demagogues, slavishly pandering to their 
selfishness, merchandising with.the clamor of the hour, but to statesmen, 
ministering to their welfare, representing their deep, silent, abiding con- 
victions.”—From his address on his election as President of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate January 7, 1914. 
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GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 








(Continued from 2d page of cover.) 

“Politics is not an end, but’a means. It is not a product, but a 
process. It is the art of government. Like other values it has its coun- 
terfeits. So much emphasis has been put upon the false that the signifi- 
eance of the true has been obscured and politics has come to convey 
the meaning of crafty and cunning selfishness, instead of candid and 
sincere service. 

The men who founded our government had fought and thought 
mightily on the relationship of man to his government. Our institutions 
would go for a time under the momentum they gave. But we should 
be deluded if we supposed they can be maintained without more of the 
same stern sacrifice offered in perpetuity. Government is not an edifice 
that the founders turn over to posterity all completed. It is an institu- 
tion, like a university which fails unless the process of education con- 
tinues. 

The State is not founded on selfishness. It cannot maintain itself 
by the offer of material rewards. It is the opportunity for service. 


There will come out of government exactly what is put into it. Society 
gets about what it deserves. It is the part of educated men to know and 
recognize these principles and influences and knowing them to inform 
and warn their fellow countrymen. Politics is the process of action in 
public affairs. It is personal, it is individual, and nothing more.”—From 
an Address on “The Nature of Politics.” 





“The fundamental needs of humanity do not change. They are con- 
stant. These influences so potent in the development of Massachusetts 
cannot be exchanged for a leadership that is bred of the market-place, to 
her advantage. We must turn our eyes from what is to what ought to be. 
The men of the day of John Adams and James Bowdoin had a vision 
that looked into the heart of things. They led a revolution that swept 
on to a successful conclusion. They established a nation that has endured 
until its flag is the ancient among the banners of the earth. Their counsel 
will not be mocked. The men of that day almost alone in history brought 
a revolution to its objective. Not only that, they reached it in such a 
condition that it there remained. The counter-attack of disorder failed 
entirely to dislodge it. Their success lay entirely in the convictions they 
had. _No nation can reject these convictions and remain a republic. 
Anarchy or despotism will overwhelm it.’—(From the address at Har- 
vard Commencement June 19, 1919.) 
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